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only idea we had in common was a reaction against cards
and parlor gossip."
All this was quite harmless, as Feodor Mikhailovich ascer-
tained at his first visit. The guests struck him as young, ardent
and appealing. The group had a library of forbidden books
that Dostoevsky was anxious to read. Furthermore, he felt
the need of belonging to a group to end his solitude, of
acquiring a set of beliefs, good or bad, by which to live. He
came often and took pleasure in these endless discussions.
It was clear that society was going from bad to worse and that
everything must be reformed. But how?
The "Petrashevsky" did not agree on the proper methods
of carrying out the program of French socialism. Aksharu-
mov wanted to leave the czar on his throne but thought that
his power should be restricted by a constitution; Speshnev
was a partisan of direct action; Petrashevsky floundered about
among Fourier's theories, but could not formulate any defi-
nite ideas about the future. As for Dostoevsky, he remained
skeptical. While recognizing the generous spirit that ani-
mated these humanitarian mirages, he doubted the possi-
bility of realizing them in Russia. He thought that the
Russians should turn to their own history to find a solution
for their problems. Community of goods, and a communal
spirit had long prevailed among the people, and the develop-
ment of these traditions was preferable, in his eyes, to the
dreams of Saint-Simon and his disciples. According to
Miliukov, "he used to say that life in an Icarian community
or phalanstery seemed to him more dreadful and repulsive
than hard labor."
Some writers maintain that Dostoevsky was a revolu-
tionary. He never was.